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500  million  acres  of  land  that  belong  to  us  and  to  our  neighbors 
and  to  all  the  people  of  the  United  States  .  .  .  public  lands 
that  are  rich  in  natural  resources  .  .  .  timber,  rangeland, 
water,  minerals,  and  land  for  every  use  .  .  .  "active  acres" 
that  must  be  carefully  and  ivisely  managed  for  the  welfare  of 
the  Nation  .   .   . 

As  a  forum  for  the  exchange  of  ideas  and  information  on  tht 
development ,  utilisation,  and  conservation  of  the  resources  on 
public  lands,  this  periodical  contains  no  copyrighted  material. 
If  pictures  or  material  are  reprinted,  a  credit  line  should  be 
given  Our  Public  Lands  and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment. 

Carlos  Whiting,  Editor. 
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COOPERATIVE  AGREEMENT  ON  RECREATION 


by  ROYALE  K.  PIERSON,  Chief,  Branch  of  Soil  and  Moisture  Conservation 


•At  the  8th  meeting  of  Interior's  Departmental 
Kdvisory  Committee  on  Conservation  held  in 
Washington  April  23-24, 1952,  BLM  was  requested 
to  furnish  the  Committee  with  a  statement  of 
policy  governing  the  withdrawal  and  maintenance 
of  recreation  areas.  When  the  ensuing  policy  had 
been  approved  and  issued,  copies  were  supplied 
to  the  Federal  Inter-Agency  Committee  on  Rec- 
reation for  the  information  of  the  member  agen- 
cies. Shortly  thereafter,  a  joint  conference  of 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  National  Park 
Service  personnel  was  held  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing the  context  of  the  policy  and  exploring 
possible  methods  of  implementing  Park  Service 

Vrests  in  the  recreation  resources  of  BLM  lands. 

,Mutual  agreement  was  reached  on  cooperative 
action  in  the  development  of  recreation  areas  on 
BLM  lands.  The  agreement  was  signed  by  the 
respective  agency  Directors  and  approved  by  the 
Assistant  Secretary  on  January  22,  1953. 

The  agreement  is  to  provide  a  framework  of 
general  principles  within  which  field  arrange- 
ments covering  specific  areas  and  circumstances 
can  be  developed  and  executed.  These  principles 
will  serve  to  guide  Bureau-Park  Service  coopera- 
tion in  the  identification,  planning,  development, 
and  management  of   recreation   areas   on   BLM 


lands.  The  Bureau  agrees  to  furnish  the  Park 
Service  with  information  on  public  land  areas 
having  scenic,  scientific,  historical,  archeological, 
or  other  recreation  resources  which  should  be  pro- 
tected and  made  available  for  public  use. 

The  Park  Service  is  recognized  as  the  authority 
on  recreation  matters  and  the  Bureau  will  look  to 
the  Service  for  technical  advice  and  consultation 
in  this  field.  When  potential  recreation  areas 
have  been  located,  the  Service  will  undertake  in- 
vestigations and  studies  either  independently  or 
working  jointly  with  the  Bureau.  These  studies 
will  reveal  the  significance  of  the  recreation  re- 
sources and  will  be  used  as  a  basis  by  the  Service 
for  making  recommendations  to  BLM  on  their 
protection,  development,  and  management. 

Cooperative  efforts  of  BLM  and  the  Park 
Service  in  the  management  of  recreation  resources 
on  BLM  lands  should  now  proceed  in  an  orderly 
manner — particularly  in  the  preparation  of  agree- 
ments in  the  field  covering  individual  areas,  each 
having  its  own  peculiar  set  of  circumstances.  In 
effect,  the  cooperative  agreement  is  another  step 
toward  improving  BLM's  procedures  for  manage- 
ment of  the  public  lands  and  carrying  out  the 
XPS's  responsibility  in  planning  for  conservation 
of  the  Nation's  recreation  resources. 
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SAVING  THE  ARCHIVES    .    .     . 

THE  DASH  TO  FORT  UNION 


by  GEORGE  H.  WELL,  Cadastral  Engineer,  Re3ion  V 
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It  was  in  March  of  1862  that  the  "miscellaneous 
Archives  and  the  Spanish  and  Mexican  land  grant 
cases,"  now  in  the  custody  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  were  hastily  removed  from  Santa 
Fe  and  dispatched  to  Fort  Union  for  safekeeping 
and  to  prevent  capture  or  destruction  by  the 
enemy. 

Federal  forces  under  Colonel  Canby's  command 
had  suffered  serious  reverses  in  the  battle  of  Val- 
verde  in  February  of  1862.  The  victorious  Texans 
of  the  "Confederate  Army  of  the  Southwest", 
under  command  of  General  Henry  Hopkins  Sib- 
ley, were  moving  up  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  and 
were  approaching  Santa  Fe.  Their  advance  was 
threatening  the  safety  of  Fort  Union. 

The  significance  and  value  attached  to  the  many 
important  documents  collected  and  assembled  in 
the  Archives  had  not  then  been  fully  appraised. 
They  contained  many  original  and  ancient  docu- 
ments that  had  originated  with  authorities  of 
Spain  and  Republic  of  Mexico.  They  were  the 
basis  for  confirmation  of  title,  and  their  loss  would 
have  jeopardized  the  rightful  title  of  private 
ownership  to  millions  of  acres  of  land  in  the  Ter- 
ritory of  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  John  A.  Clark,  then  Surveyor  General  of 
New  Mexico,  was  the  designated  official  custodian 
of  the  Archives  and  was  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  their  protection  and  preservation. 

The  old  files,  now  in  the  vault  of  the  Land  and 
Survey  Office  in  Santa  Fe,  contain  reports  con- 
cerning the  removal  of  the  Archives.  These  re- 
ports disclose  that  on  March  2,  1862,  Colonel 
Donaldson,  then  commanding  the  military  dis- 
trict of  Santa  Fe,  informed  the  Surveyor  General : 
"That  having  no  adequate  force  to  meet  the 
Texans,  who  were  reported  approaching  in  force 
towards  Santa  Fe,  he  would  on  the  following 
morning  dispatch  all  commissary  and  other  stores 
belonging  to  the  Government  in  Santa  Fe,  to  Fort 
Union,  and  that  on  the  3d  or  4th  of  March  he 
would  order  all  troops  stationed  at  Santa  Fe  to 
march  to  the  same  place." 


1 

The  evacuation  train — reported  to  have  been 
about  120  wagons  long — left  Santa  Fe  on  March 

3  and  arrived  at  Fort  Union  on  March  6.    Thus, 

4  days  were  required  to  negotiate  the  117  miles 
of  rough  mountain  road — a  stretch  of  the  histori- 
cal Santa  Fe  Trail  that  leads  over  Glorieta  Pass 
and  through  Apache  Canyon.  Today,  practically 
in  the  same  location,  is  the  well-traveled  highway 
designated  as  United  States  85. 

The  Archives  and  other  important  records  had 
been  packed  in  three  boxes  and,  through  arrange- 
ments made  with  Col.  Donaldson,  shipped  to  F 
Union.  The  shipment  was  placed  in  charge 
John  M.  ('lark,  a  draftsman  in  the  Surveyor  Gen- 
eral's office,  who  accompanied  the  records  to  Fort 
Union. 

Draftsman  Clark's  account  of  the  expedition 
states  that,  "Upon  the  arrival  of  the  wagon  train 
at  Fort  Union  the  boxes  containing  the  Archives 
were  transferred  to  a  convenient  store  room  in 
a  secure  portion  of  the  Fort  and  there  taken  in 
charge  by  the  military  authorities. 

"Shortly  after,  an  important  expedition  was 
planned  by  which  most  of  the  troops  collected  at 
the  post  were  to  be  led  against  the  enemy  by 
Colonel  Slough  of  Colorado,  and  at  his  request 
I  was  kept  busily  employed  in  compiling  map^ 
of  the  country  through  which  the  troops  were 
expected  to  pass. 

"I  remained  with  the  troops  in  the  field  until 
we  received  information  that  the  enemy  had  evac- 
uated Santa  Fe,  when  I  immediately  hurried  for- 
ward hoping  to  assist  in  saving  the  property  of  the 
office.     I  arrived  in  Santa  Fe  on  April  11th. 

"Our  troops  having  succeeded  in  driving  the 
invaders  from  the  Territory  and  a  peace  having 
been  conquered,  which  all  believed  would  be  a 
permanent  one,  it  seemed  proper  that  the  Archives 
of  this  office  should  be  restored  to  their  accustomed 
place,  and  as  far  as  was  possible  in  your  absence 
the  office  again  opened  for  public  accommodation 

"Accordingly,  I  wrote  to  Capt.  McFarren  o1 
siring  him  to  send  them  to  me  at  Santa  Fe  by  t 
(Continued  on  page  14) 
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RESERVOIR.     Man-made  slockwater  developments  make   possible  more  advantageous  seasonal  use  of  public  rangelands.     This 
-e  is  inexpensively  lined  with  bentonite  clay  to  check  water  loss. 
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BENTONITE  LINED  STOCKWATER  RESERVOIRS 


by  RICHARD  S.  GREENLAND,  Range  Manager,  Utah,  District  No.  5 


) 


Parker  Mountain,  an  area  of  520  square  miles,  is 
grazed  by  14,755  sheep  and  4,473  cattle  and  is 
located  in  the  western  part  of  Escalante  grazing 
District  No.  5  in  Utah,  where  Piute,  Wayne,  and 
Garfield  counties  corner.  The  elevation  ranges 
from  7,200  feet  to  9,000  feet.  This  large  area  of 
grass  and  sagebrush  range  is  divided  into  spring, 
fall,  and  winter  grazing  areas.  It  had  only  5 
springs,  7  natural  lakes,  and  2  points  of  access  to 
a  creek  where  livestock  could  be  watered.  Of  the 
7  lakes,  5  were  dry  before  the  spring  grazing  pe- 
riod was  over.  Two  lakes  held  water  throughout 
)!  summer  months.  Most  of  the  springs  were 
\vn  to  a  trickle  by  late  summer.  Snow  serviced 
che  winter  grazing  area. 


The  waters  referred  to  were  poorly  distributed ; 
consequently,  distribution  of  livestock  was  poor. 
Use  of  the  range  was  severe  in  the  areas  adjacent 
to  water.  Most  severely  used  was  the  summer 
range  and  the  area  adjacent  to  the  creeks  where 
long  trailing  operations  had  left  their  marks. 

My  first  examination  of  the  area  showed  that 
a  few  small  earth  dams  had  been  constructed 
across  the  washes.  At  best,  these  would  hold  water 
for  no  more  than  3  weeks,  after  snow  melting  had 
ceased,  before  all  the  stored  water  was  lost  through 
percolation.  The  problem  was  to  stop  this  per- 
colation. I  found  the  answer  in  a  deposit  of  ben- 
tonite clay,  located  at  Redmond,  Utah,  and  re- 
(Continued  on  page  12) 


GROWING  TREES  IN  ICELAND 


When  the  slopes  of  Iceland  are  once  more  covered 
with  birch  and  spruce,  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment foresters  will  point  with  pride  to  those  trees 
which  grew  from  Alaskan  seeds  and  seedlings. 

Roger  R.  Robinson,  who  heads  the  BLM  forestry 
staff  in  Alaska,  has  for  several  years  been  working 
with  Hakon  Bjarnason,  Chief  of  Iceland's  forest 
service,  Reykjavik,  Iceland,  in  the  collection  of 
seedlings  and  cones  from  Alaskan  forests.  Cot- 
tonwood cuttings  from  the  Kenai  Peninsula  have 
also  been  taken  to  Iceland  and  seem  to  thrive. 

Iceland  has  been  attempting  for  generations  to 
reestablish  forests  on  the  island,  not  only  to  fur- 
nish a  domestic  supply  of  forest  products  but  pri- 
marily to  curb  soil  erosion.  One  of  the  oldest  and 
most  reliable  historical  records,  dating  about  1100 
A.  D.,  tells  us  that  Iceland  was  covered  with  forests 
from  coast  to  mountainside  when  the  first  settlers 
arrived.  Chiefly  birch  forests,  the  timberlands 
were  cleared  by  early  settlers  or  destroyed  by  their 
livestock. 


The  first  serious  attempts  to  reforest  the  lands; 
in  the  years  1899  to  1913,  were  not  too  successful 
because  the  seed  used  came  mainly  from  countries 
of  milder  climate.  Discouraged  by  these  failures, 
Iceland  didn't  bring  in  tree  seed  in  quantity  until 
the  mid-1930's  .  .  .  and  then  seed  was  brought 
from  Alaska,  northern  Norway,  and  Russia. 

Sitka  spruce,  originating  from  the  Kenai  Penin- 
sula in  Alaska,  has  given  remarkably  good  results 
in  Icelandic  reforestation.  Sitka  spruce  seems  to 
thrive  well  in  the  southern  part  of  Iceland,  where 
precipitation  is  heavy.  Wbite  spruce  from  the 
Kenai  and  mountain  hemlock  and  western  hemlock 
from  around  Prince  William  Sound  are  also  bei 
tried.  ( 

Each  year  members  of  BLM's  Division  c 
Forestry,  in  the  Territory,  have  collected  seed — not 
only  as  part  of  their  official  duties  but  also  on  their 
own  time — and  have  shipped  the  seed  to  Iceland 
in  the  winter  months.  Now  almost  treeless,  Ice- 
land has  great  expectations  from  the  hardy  seed- 
lings springing  up  from  Alaskan  seeds. 


TREE  CROP.  Now  nearly  treeless,  Iceland  will  soon  have  new 
forests.  These  6-year-old  Sitka  spruce  were  grown  from  Alaskan 
seed. 


PLANTING.  This  crew  of  young  Icelanders  are  planting  Si 
spruce  seedlings.  Some  seed  for  this  work  is  gathered  by  B 
foresters. 


HISTORY.     Edwin  Richardson,  early  cadastral  surveyor  in  Washington,  imitated  Johnny  Appleseed  by  planting  tree  seeds.    Richard- 
son planted  his  seeds  to  mark  survey  corners.    No  one  knows  if  any  trees  have  survived  to  date,  although  some  oaks  may  still  live. 


CADASTRAL  SURVEYING'S  "JOHNNY  APPLESEED" 


) 


by  MARION  N.  NANCE,  District  Forester,  Region  I 


A  recent  review  of  the  original  descriptive  notes 
that  were  recorded  concerning  the  field  work  com- 
pleted for  the  first  survey  of  public  domain  lands 
in  the  Pasco-Richland  area  of  Washington  almost 
100  years  ago  has  brought  to  light  the  interesting 
activities  of  a  "Johnny  Appleseed"'  surveyor. 
During  the  course  of  one  seasonal  assignment  in 
the  summer  of  1863 — 26  years  before  Washington 
~)became  a  State  and  10  years  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Tei-ritory — Edwin  Richardson  planted 
a  grand  total  of  1448  tree  seeds  in  the  sagebrush- 
bunchgrass  country  in  the  vicinity  of  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Yakima  and  Columbia  Rivers. 

Practically  the  entire  western  portion  of  the 
United  States  was  surveyed  by  men  with  special 
training  and  ability,  who  were  appointed  United 
States  deputy  surveyors.  Richardson  was  one  of 
these. 

The  primary  purpose  of  these  surveys  was,  of 
course,  the  establishment  of  permanent  corners, 
and  since  the  iron  pipe  with  brass  cap  of  today 
was  not  available  in  1863,  only  a  limited  number 
of  possibilities  existed  where  Richardson  was 
Vjrking  for  marking  corners.  Consequently, 
/ith  few  exceptions,  his  field  notes  indicate  that 
he  used  a  charred   (for  added  durability)   stake 


for  each  corner  monument,  with  a  trench  and  pits 
to  witness  it.  And  it  was  probably  a  desire  to  add 
more  permanence  to  his  work  that  prompted  him 
to  plant  tree  seeds  in  the  witness  pits. 

Mr.  Richardson  evidently  gave  considerable 
thought  to  his  project  and  added  as  much  variety 
as  possible  under  the  circumstances.  The  number 
of  seed  planted  were:  apple  726;  cherry  (wild 
cherry  stones)  389;  white  thorn  251;  oak  (acorns) 
73;  and  peach  (pits)  9.  The  number  left  in  each 
pit  varied  from  1  to  7,  and  from  1  to  20  at  the 
several  corners, 

Richardson  evidently  recognized  the  desirabil- 
ity of  trees  in  the  area,  but  there  is  no  hint  of  the 
origin  of  his  seed-planting  idea.  However,  he 
lived  and  worked  during  the  same  period  as 
Johnny  Appleseed,  and  it  is  possible  that  he  was 
endeavoring  to  emulate  that  well-known  character 
in  his  efforts  to  establish  fruit  trees. 

During  the  past  year  I  completed  a  field  exam- 
ination that  involved  a  small  number  of  the  corn- 
ers at  which  seeds  were  planted,  but  I  found  no 
evidence  to  indicate  that  any  of  them  had  sprouted 
and  grown.  Certainly  none  of  the  trees,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  oaks,  would  be  in  ex- 
istence today  if  they  had  survived. 


INTRODUCING 


THE  BLM  SYMBOL 


RANGELAND     •     MINERALS     •     FOREST 


!e  Bureau  of  Land  Management  symbol,  which 
^pears  on  this  page  and  on  the  inside  cover  of 
OUR  PUBLIC  LANDS  for  the  first  time,  is  the 
result  of  many  months'  careful  search  and  plan- 
ning for  an  appropriate  emblem  of  the  resource 
development  and  management  program  of  the 
Bureau.  Approved  June  23,  1952,  the  symbol  "is 
not  in  substitution  for  other  required  identifica- 
tion'" of  a  departmental  nature. 

In  the  symbol,  BLM  stresses  the  importance  of 
the  human  factor  in  the  transition  from  a  western 
covered-wagon  economy  to  that  of  modern  indus- 
trial development,  both  in  the  East  and  West. 
Only  one  BLM  representative  is  included  in  the 
group — appropriately,  he  is  the  cadastral  engineer 
who  does  the  surveys  basic  to  all  land  use.  The 
ther  figures  are  the  woodsman,  oil  operator,  stock- 
lan,  and  miner. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  new  markers — 
with  an  identifying  symbol — should  replace  out- 
dated markers  inherited  from  BLM's  predecessors, 
the  Grazing  Service  and  General  Land  Office. 

The  symbol  was  drawn  by  Theodore  H.  Drum- 
mond,  BLM  cadastral  engineer.  The  order  re- 
produced below  governs  use  of  the  symbol  within 
the  Bureau. 
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March  12,  1953. 


^rder  No:  510 
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ject :       Use  of  BLM  Symbol 


The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  symbol  which  was 
approved  by  the  Department  June  23,  1952,  is  the  official 
emblem  of  this  agency.  This  symbol  shall  take  the  place 
of  all  former  markers.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to 
replace  outdated  General  Land  Office,  Grazing  Service 
and  other  such  signs  with  this  new  BLM  identification. 

Its  use  is  authorized  as  follows : 

1.  On    signs    marking    administrative    areas,    such    as 

S.  and  M.,  O.  and  C,  and  others. 

2.  On  trespass  signs. 

3.  On  office  doors. 

4.  On  tool  boxes  and  other  such  equipment. 

5.  On  exhibits. 

6.  On  bulletins  and  pamphlets. 
)    7.  On  maps. 

8.  In  OUR  PUBLIC  LANDS. 

9.  On  lease,  sale  and  other  such  forms. 

10.  In  such  other  uses  which  are  not  in  violation  of  the 
expressed  conditions  of  the  attached  memorandum 
of  approval.  Please  note  special  reference  to  use 
on  vehicles  as  stated  in  the  Assistant  Secretary's 
condition  of  approval. 

Although  the  use  of  the  symbol  is  now  authorized,  we 
are  still  planning  to  hold  a  formal  launching  in  July. 

Marion  Clawson, 
Director,  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 


SURVEYING.  Basic  to  all  land  use  on  public  lands  are  BLM's 
cadastral  surveys  that  establish  and  mark  corners  by  permanent 
monuments. 


ADVISORY  BOARD.  Land  users  have  a  say  in  the  manage- 
ment of  public  land.  The  National  Advisory  Boaid  Council 
represents  stockmen. 
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Large  areas  of  public  domain  in  Nevada  have  re- 
mained in  Federal  ownership,  largely  because  the 
land  is  arid  and  semiarid  and  unsuitable  for  home- 
steading  and  settlement  under  the  land  laws.  In 
Nevada,  47,388,000  acres  of  public  land  are  man- 
aged by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  in  6 
grazing  districts.  An  additional  759,000  acres  of 
rangeland  outside  of  organized  grazing  districts 
are  leased  to  private  operators  under  section  15 
of  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act. 

In  grazing  districts,  approximately  941,000 
head  of  livestock  owned  by  1,049  operators  are 
grazed.  On  section  15  land,  several  thousand 
additional  head  of  stock,  managed  by  21  opera- 
tors, find  forage. 

Improvements  constructed  by  BLM  on  the  Fed- 
eral range  include  1300  miles  of  fence,  2200  miles 
of  truck  trails,  900  miles  of  stock  trails,  393  wells 
dug,  592  springs  developed,  335  reservoirs,  70,000 
linear  feet  of  waterspreading  construction,  and 
reseeding  of  116,000  acres. 

The  stock-killing  weed  halogeton  infests  722,000 
acres  of  land  in  Nevada,  490,000  acres  of  which 
are  managed  by  BLM.  In  fiscal  year  1952,  BLM 
accomplished  the  following  in  halogeton  control : 
52,470  acres  of  seed-bed  preparation  of  which 
22,453  acres  were  reseeded,  351/2  miles  of  control 
fencing,  chemical  control  along  3800  miles  of  high- 
ways and  trails  and  on  1000  additional  acres.  In 
fiscal  1953,  additional  control  was  accomplished 
as  follows :  42,053  acres  of  seed-bed  preparation, 
56,450  acres  of  reseeding,  138  miles  of  control 
fencing,  chemical  control  along  3400  miles  of 
highways  and  trails  and  on  1100  additional  acres. 
Weed  control  surveys  have  been  completed  by 
BLM  on  500,000  acres. 

In  addition  to  grazing,  public  lands  in  Nevada 
supply  juniper  posts  for  corrals,  fences,  and  other 
ranch  construction.  BLM  issued  in  fiscal  year 
1952,  539  timber  permits  for  the  harvest  of  36,000 
posts. 


There  are  4,000,000  acres  of  public  land  in 
Nevada  under  oil  and  gas  lease  to  6000  lessees. 

From  the  lease  and  sale  of  such  natural  re- 
sources in  Nevada,  BLM  collected  $1,300,000  in 
fiscal  1952.  Of  this,  $379,000  went  to  the  State 
as  its  share  under  the  law. 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  responsible 
for  cadastral  surveys  on  the  public  domain,  sur- 
veyed and  resurveyed  nearly  50,000  acres  in  Ne- 
vada in  fiscal  1952.  Most  of  this  was  resurvey 
required  for  orderly  development  of  the  lands  and 
resources.  Nearly  30  percent  of  Nevada  remain 
unsurveyed.  ( 

The  value  of  public  lands  as  sites  for  homes, 
cabins,  farms,  and  other  uses  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  10,000  acres  are  under  small  tract  lease  to 
2500  lessees,  while  27  desert-land  entries  and  7 
homesteads  were  allowed  in  1952. 


The  Louisiana  Purchase  in  1803  was  the  first  of 
several  land  acquisitions  that  paved  the  way  for 
the  great  Western  migrations  and  the  transfor- 
mation of  13  newly-united  States  into  a  great 
world  power.  / 

To  commemorate  the  Louisiana  sesquicenten-^ 
nial,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  has  re- 
printed an  historical  sketch  from  the  files  of  the 
General  Land  Office — a  predecessor  agency  of 
BLM.  The  Louisiana  Purchase  history  includes 
several  black  and  white  maps  showing  the  Louisi- 
ana Territory  as  originally  proclaimed  by  LaSalle 
and  as  later  delimited  by  various  treaties. 

The  booklet  states  that  portions  of  Montana, 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Minnesota,  Wyo- 
ming, Colorado,  and  Louisiana,  and  all  of 
Nebraska,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Oklahoma,  and 
Arkansas  were  part  of  the  territory  purchased 
from  France.  In  addition,  areas  in  New  Mexico. 
Colorado,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Wyoming,  ai/ 
Texas,  were  at  one  time  part  of  the  Purchase  ai\ 
then  retroceded  to  Spain — only  to  be  reacquired 
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the   annexation   of  Texas   in   1845   and   the 
•iexiean  cession  in  1848. 

The  inexpensive  offset  reprint  makes  it  possible 
for  school  children  and  others  to  get  the  report — 
in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet — for  10  cents  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C  The  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington  25,  D.  C,  has  a  limited  number  of 
free  copies. 

POTASH 

A  recent  Department  of  the  Interior  regulation 
increasing  the  maximum  acreage  allowed  under 
potassium  (potash)  permits  and  leases  on  public 
lands  promotes  potash  development — both  in 
presently-mined  deposits  and  in  new  areas.  The 
potash  is  valued  for  fertilizer,  for  which  there  is 
an  ever-increasing  demand  under  present  inten- 
sive farming  of  "older''  crop  lands. 

The  Department's  order  doubles  the  allowable 
holdings  of  potash  land  for  prospecting  purposes 
and  increases  the  acreage  limitation  on  land  that 
may  be  held  by  one  lessee  (1)  where  he  can  show 
that  his  leased  deposit  extends  into  adjoining  un- 
leased  land  and  (2)  where  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  has  determined  that  the  leasing  of  addi- 
tional acreage  in  a  separate  mining  unit  would  be 
i  the  public  interest. 

The  "conservation''  regulation  makes  it  possible 
for  potash  lessees  to  lease  and  mine  tag  ends  of 
deposits  from  lands  adjacent  to  their  existing 
lease  holdings  which  could  not  be  effectively  mined 
except  through  existing  works. 

In  addition  the  regulation  makes  it  economically 
feasible  for  potash  companies  to  preserve  exist- 
ing workings  by  leaving  pillars  of  the  mineral 
in  present  mines  until  it  becomes  economical  to 
mine  the  lower  grade  of  potash  usually  coexist- 
ing with  the  high-grade  potash.  If.  because  of 
acreage  limitations,  it  became  necessary  for  potash 
miners  to  remove  the  pillars  of  high-grade  potash 
in  order  to  continue  operating,  the  roof  would  sub- 
side and  the  mine  would  be  unworkable  for  the 
low-grade  potash  which  probably  could  not  there- 
after be  profitably  mined. 

The  acreage  limitations  now  apply  to  indivi- 
dual States  rather  than  on  a  Nation-wide  basis. 
Thus  a  company  which  has  the  maximum  allow- 
able holdings  in  New  Mexico,  for  example,  can 
also  acquire  acreages  up  to  the  maximum  in  other 
States.  Utah  and  Wyoming  may  have  potash 
resources  worth  developing,  but  under  prior  regu- 
lations the  potash  companies  which  are  best 
equipped  to  prospect  for  and  develop  those  min- 
erals were  barred  from  doing  so. 

The  maximum  acreage  which  one  company  may 
hold  in  one  State  under  the  changed  regulations 
8 :  51,200  acres  under  prospecting  permits  and 
28,120  under  lease. 


TIMBER    SURVEY 


Roscoe  E.  Bell,  BLM  regional  administrator  for 
the  Pacific  Northwest,  praised  as  the  outstanding 
forestry  project  of  1952  the  cooperative  aerial- 
ground  survey  of  approximately  13  million  acres 
in  the  Douglas-fir  belt  to  determine  the  extent  of 
blowdown  and  beetle-kill  damage. 

For  5  weeks  last  summer,  flying  and  ground 
crews  from  Federal,  State,  and  private  forest 
agencies  made  aerial  maps  of  the  blowdown  and 
beetle-kill,  and  ground  checked  the  maps  and  in- 
formation for  accuracy. 

The  timber  loss  was  found  to  be  greater  than 
that  of  the  Tillamook  burn — which  destroyed  370,- 
000  acres.  The  present  windthrown  and  beetle- 
infested  timber  is  scattered — over  7  million  acres — 
and  is  estimated  at  over  10  billion  board  feet. 
Storms  this  past  winter  destroyed  much  additional 
timber,  while  entomologists  say  that  the  bark 
beetle  will  damage  or  destroy  2  to  5  billion  board 
feet  during  1953. 

Mr.  Bell  reports  that  State,  Government,  and 
private  timber  interests  have  launched  for  1953  a 
follow-up  cooperative  program  to  check  the  spread 
of  barkbeetle  infestation  and  to  promote  salvage. 

EDUCATION 

An  improvement  in  conservation  education  in 
secondary  schools  should  result  from  the  publica- 
tion of  project  materials  on  12  topics  studied  by 
the  National  Advisory  Committee  (on  which  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  is  represented)  to 
the  National  Association  of  Biology  Teachers. 
The  topics  are  not  specifically  by  land  jurisdiction 
but  by  resources.  The  Association,  which  has  re- 
ceived a  grant-in-aid  from  the  American  Nature 
Association,  has  prepared  a  publication  schedule 
which  will  enable  secondary  school  teachers  to 
begin  making  use  of  these  materials  this  fall. 
Copies  will  be  available  at  cost  from  the  National 
Association  of  Biology  Teachers,  P.  O.  Box  2073. 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

IMPROVEMENT 

BLM's  Division  of  Range  Management  has  proc- 
essed and  issued  an  instructional  pamphlet  on  An 
Improved  Method  of  Making  a  Photographic 
Record  of  Range  Conditions.  Based  on  a  field 
suggestion  from  Region  III,  the  photo  method  for 
recording  range  trends  has  earned  a  cash  reward 
for  Norman  H.  French,  range  conservationist,  and 
Albert  H.  Shunk,  land  economist. 

Essentially,  the  procedure  consists  of  repeat 
photo  stations  from  which  periodic  pictures  of 
range-condition  trend  are  taken.  Record  photos 
of  this  type  are  the  most  accurate  and  reliable 
method  of  detecting  changes  in  range  condition 
as  affected  by  management  practices. 
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lated  to  periods  of  increased  fire  danger.  When 
more  is  known  of  this  feature  we  may  be  able  to 
reduce  the  number  of  fires  during  these  danger 
periods. 

Nearly  every  State  from  coast  to  coast  has  a 
Keep  Green  program.  Conservation-minded  peo- 
ple, both  young  and  old,  work  energetically  to 
spread  the  words  "fire  prevention"  and  to  help  in- 
still in  the  minds  of  everyone  the  importance  of 
the  job  to  each  of  us. 

On  television,  radio,  the  screen,  posters,  in 
papers,  songs,  comic  books,  and  other  places, 
Smokey  the  "fire  prevention  bear"  has  become  the 
symbol  of  fire  prevention. 


prevent  the  spread  of  fire,  and  train  fire  fightef 

Law  enforcement  is  a  fire-prevention  tool.  Ti 
law  is  not  unfriendly;  it  serves  as  a  reminder  and^ 
an  informer  for  those  who  are  in  doubt.  When 
violated,  its  enforcement  serves  to  protect  society. 
Both  State  and  Federal  fire  laws  provide  for  the 
protection  of  our  resources  and  both  prescribe 
penalties  for  violations.  It  is  everyone's  job  to 
know  the  law  and  to  abide  by  it  and  to  be  ready 
at  all  times  to  demand  compliance  by  others.  Fed- 
eral fire  laws  are  general,  while  State  laws  are 
specific  but  also  apply  to  Federal  lands. 

This  Bureau  relys  chiefly  on  the  States  for  en- 
forcement of  their  codes.     However,  flagrant  vio- 
lations of  Federal  fire  laws  are  turned  over  to  the 
United  States  Marshal  and  prosecuted  in  Federal/ 
courts.  v 

What  do  we  do  to  prevent  fires?  There  are 
hundred  of  things,  but  the  most  important  is  to 
learn  to  recognize  the  presence  of  fire  dangers  and 
to  know  what  to  do  to  prevent  fires. 

If  you  are  hiking  in  the  woods  or  driving  in  the 
country  you  should  never  throw  away  a  burning 
match  or  cigarette. 

If  you  have  used  a  fire  for  outdoor  cooking  you 
should  never  leave  the  site  until  you  are  sure  your 
fire  is  dead. 

You  should  know  your  State  fire  law,  especiallv 
that  part  pertaining  to  closed  seasons  for  burnii/ 
and  the  permits  which  may  be  required. 


Parks,  national  monuments,  national  forests, 
State  parks,  and  the  wide  expanses  of  public  lands 
offer  diversion  and  relaxation  for  millions  of 
people  in  a  fast-moving  world.  Demands  for 
greater  recreational  use  of  these  public  facilities 
have  increased  greatly  since  World  War  II  and 
still  greater  demands  can  be  expected  in  the  future. 
Increased  use  means  more  man-caused  fires. 

Protection  from  fire  is  the  first  concern  of  tim- 
ber management.  Without  protection,  sustained- 
yield  management  cannot  be  accomplished.  The 
rancher  too  manages  his  range  on  a  sustained-yield 
basis.  While  allowance  is  made  for  some  fire  loss, 
timber  management  could  not  thrive  if  fires  could 
not  be  prevented  or  at  least  suppressed  while  small. 

Fire  prevention  is  the  easiest  and  most  impor- 
tant part  of  the  whole  job  of  fire  control.  The 
rest  of  the  job,  preparedness  and  suppression,  is 
specialized  and  requires  know-how  and  planning 
by  those  responsible  for  fire  control.  Any  private 
individual,  company,  or  Government  agency  in 
preparation  for  eventual  fires  must  purchase  spe- 
cialized tools  and  equipment,  build  fire  breaks  to 


DASH  TO  FORT  UNION 

(Continued  from  page  4) 


first  Government  transportation  that  should  be 
available,  provided  the  conductor  of  the  same 
should  be  a  person  to  whom  he  could  safely  en- 
trust documents  of  so  much  importance.  ( 

"On  the  20th  of  May  the  archives  arrived  safely 
in  charge  of  one  of  the  most  trusty  employees  of 
the  Quartermaster's  Department,  and  upon  exami- 
nation it  was  found  that  none  were  damaged  or 
missing." 

History  has  recorded' the  events  concerning  the 
bloody  battle  fought  in  Apache  Canyon  and  at 
Pigeon's  Ranch  on  the  east  slope  of  Glorieta  Pass, 
wherein  the  Texas  invaders  were  defeated  and 
forced  to  withdraw  from  the  Territory. 

Thus,  aside  from  their  temporary  move  to  Fort 
Union,  the  historical  Archives  have,  for  nearly  a 
century,  been  preserved  in  the  custody  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  its  predecessi 


agencies  at  Santa  Fe  New  Mexico. 
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IT'S  THE  LAND  LAW 


( 


The  land  office  adjudicator  above  has  just  given 
to  John  Doe,  the  whistler,  a  lease  with  option 
to  purchase  the  "sweetest  small  tract'"  it  has  been 
his  fortune  to  come  across  in  years  of  adjudicat- 
ing the  small  tract  law.  This  law  makes  available 
to  citizens  small  tracts  of  public  land  for  home, 
cabin,  camp,  or  business  sites. 

While  the  average  citizen  might  say,  "Anyone 
who  looks  as  old  and  tired  as  that  should  have 
leased  it  for  his  own  retirement,"  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  long  ago  issued  regulations,  often 
based  on  specific  law,  that  say  in  summary  :  "Offi- 
cers and  employees  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  their  spouses  (are)  prohibited  from 
acquiring  voluntarily,  or  retaining,  an  interest  in 
any  lands  or  resources  administered  by  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management." 


This  wise  provision  in  the  regulations  insures 
that,  even  inadvertently,  an  employee  cannot  make 
use  of  information  that  comes  to  him  by  way  of 
his  position  to  profit  personally  in  the  acquisition 
of  natural  resources  or  choice  tracts  on  public 
lands.  Such  restrictions  are  necessary  in  main- 
taining an  ethical  civil  service  and  a  Government 
subject  to  the  will  of  the  people. 

To  accomplish  the  same  ends,  Congress  has  also 
prohibited  its  own  members  from  entering  into 
a  contract  with  the  Government.  The  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  inserts  such  a  restriction  intrf 
small  tract,  mineral,  and  other  leases  which  it 
issues. 

In  Alaska,  because  of  the  housing  situation,  a 
special  law  permits  employees  of  the  Department 
to  acquire  up  to  5  acres  as  a  homesite. 
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